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Address  of  Regent  J.  B.  Reinstein 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  "For  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  and  discussing  matters  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  University,"  Jan.  15,  1898. 


Distributed  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 


address  of  Hegent  J.  B.  Reinstein 

AT  THE  SPECIAL,  MEETING  OF  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CALIFORNIA  "FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SUGGESTING  AND  DIS- 
CUSSING MATTERS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  PROSPERITY 

OF  THI?  UNIVERSITY,"  JANUARY  15,  1898. 


If  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Board  before  those  whose 
years,  experience  and  judgment  entitle  them  to  be  first 
heard,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  fully  appreciate  that  fact, 
but  solely  because  this  meeting  having  been  called  largely 
at  my  suggestion  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  I  should 
show  some  reason  why  your  time  and  attention  are  taken 
from  other  important  duties;  and  if  I  trespass  upon  your 
patience  beyond  the  usual  limits  there  may  be  some 
warrant  therefor  in  the  fact  that  all  compelling  duties 
will  force  me  soon  to  forego  those  opportunities  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  University 
through  this  office  of  Regent,  which  make  this  office 
the  dearest  hope  in  the  life  of  every  alumnus. 

Let  me  in  the  first  place  urge  that  this  institution, 
created  to  spread  and  increase  the  wisdom  of  the  State, 
should  by  its  conduct,  set  the  State  a  wise  example  in 
everything,  but  above  all  in  harmony  of  purpose,  unity 
of  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  action,  the  lack  of  which  in 
our  citizens  is  so  great  a  misfortune  of  the  State. 

LOVE  OF  CALIFORNIA  A  UNIFYING  FORCE. 
Our  citizenship  is  so  cosmopolitan  that,  with  the  differ- 
ences of  social  condition,  and   of  political,   religious  and 
even  educational  beliefs,    our  people  are   not  united  as 


they  are  united  in  other  countries  by  a  common  an- 
cestry, a  common  religious  belief  or  a  community  of 
interest  in  some  other  direction.  But  what  we  lack  in  a 
common  ancestry  or  a  common  religion  to  unify  us,  is 
more  than  made  up  in  a  common  country  royally  dowered 
by  nature,  the  romance  of  whose  past  and  the  greatness 
of  whose  future  are  more  than  ample  to  unite  the  people 
of  an  empire.  Without  that  unity  of  effort,  the  State  with 
all  her  natural,  wonderful  advantages  can  never  be  great, 
and  her  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  embodiment  of, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  powers  and  purposes 
of  a  State,  must  rise  and  fall  with  her. 

STATE  PRIDE  ESSENTIAL  TO  GREAT  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  for  the  State  University,  therefore,  to  set  an  in- 
spiring example;  such  an  example  as  the  University  of 
Virginia  sets  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  mutually  stimulating 
and  uplifting  both.  It  is  for  this  University  to  stir  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  patriotism  and  pride  in 
their  State,  and  to  arouse  a  true  Californian  spirit,  for 
out  of  this  will  grow  loyalty  and  love  for  all  her  insti- 
tutions. 

No  State  University  can,  nor  should  it  hope  for  success 
without  State  pride,  dignity  and  patriotism,  and  therefore, 
a  thorough-going,  deep  and  ardent  appreciation  of  the 
State  and  a  glowing  belief  in  its  future  greatness  is  prece- 
dent to  all  other  means  for  the  welfare  of  this  State 
University.  Only'  a  great  State  can  have  a  great  State 
University. 

Here    then    is    the    place,   and    this   the   body,    here 


where  sit  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  where  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the  State 
should  be  upheld,  and  where  there  should  be  inculcated  an 
appreciation  of,  love  for,  and  pride  in  the  State,  for  only 
on  such  feelings  can  institutions  be  built  worthy  of  a 
sovereign  State. 

Believing  that  State  pride  is  fundamental  to  the  exist- 
ence of  worthy  State  institutions,  let  us  recall  some  of 
those  things  which  make  California  dear  to  us.  Oft  told 
as  is  the  story  of  her  greatness,  it  can  not  be  too  often 
reiterated,  and  it  should  be  told  until  the  appreciation  of 
that  greatness  is  part  of  the  fibre  of  our  every  action. 
It  is  California  that  our  own  lamented  Sill  described  as 

"  The  land  that  guards  the  dying  day, 
Whose  burning  tear,  the  evening  star, 
Drops  silently  to  the  wave  afar; 
The  land  where  summers  never  cease, 
Their  sunny  psalm  of  light  and  peace. 
Whose  moonlight  poured  for  years  untold, 
Has  drifted  down  in  dust  of  gold, 
Whose  morning  splendors,  fallen  in  showers, 
I/eave  ceaseless  sunrise  in  the  flowers.  *   *  * 
Oh,  wondrous  gift,  in  goodness  given, 
Bach  hour  anew  our  eyes  to  greet, 
An  earth  so  fair — so  close  to  Heaven, 
'Twas  trodden  by  the  Master's  feet." 

This  land  of  which  Shakespeare  might  have  written  as 
he  did  of  England: 

"  This  other  Eden,  demi  paradise, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  throughout  the  world." 

And  in  the  language  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles: 

"  It  is  a  land  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur, 
Where  looks  the  cottage  out  on  a  domain 
The  Palace  can  not  boast  of." 


DESTINY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

For  such  a  land  so  located,  a  great  destiny  and  duty 
must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  and  that  decreed  for 
California  is  as  great  as  was  ever  accorded  to  any  spot 
on  earth. 

Not  without  reason  did  the  gifted  Seward  say,  in  the 
debates  on  the  admission  of  this  State  into  the  Union  on 
September  gth,  1850,  "  The  unity  of  our  empire  hangs 
on  the  decision  of  this  day." 

Nor  thoughtlessly  did  Benton  and  Calhoun  and  Seward 
prophesy  that  the  theatre  of  future  civilization  was  to  be 
the  Pacific  and  not  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Nor  is  this  a  destiny  of  the  far  future.  It  is  here,  now, 
at  hand.  No  longer  do  events  move  with  leaden  feet; 
the  very  forces  of  nature  are  chained  to  the  car  of  civili- 
zation and  progress.  The  stroke  of  a  pen,  the  push  of 
a  button,  and  tremendous  social,  industrial  and  military 
wars  come  with  the  speed  and  power  of  the  thunderbolt, 
with  continents  in  conflict,  with  worlds  at  clash  and 
nations  for  stakes. 

Far  as  this  destiny  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  few 
years  ago,  events  in  the  Orient  within  the  month  have 
bodied  forth,  palpably  to  all,  gigantic  and  home-reaching 
results  which  prove  the  wisdom  of  Benton  and  the  pres- 
cience of  Seward  and  show  that  the  line  of  our  coast  will 
probably  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  conflict  of  all  time; 
and  in  that  conflict,  when  it  is  precipitated,  and  in  the 
peaceful  means  by  which  it  shall  be  delayed  if  not 
averted,  this  University,  this  State  institution  of  learning, 
this  National  school  of  u  Arms  and  the  man,"  by  reason 


The  mess  of  the  people,  engrossed 
es  they  are  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
may  not  now  see  this  destiny.    It  is  for 
us,  charged  with  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities of  our  office,  to  look  forward 
earnestly  and  thoughtfully  to  the  future, 
end  to  utter  the  prophesy.    They  will  see 
it  in  the  perhaps  not  distent  days,  when 
the  "White  Squadron"  will  sail  out  of  this 
greatest  harbor  of  the  world,-  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco —  and  the  City's  hills  and 
valleys  will  echo  to  the  tread  of  marching 
feet. 


These  lines  were  spoken  in  the 
address,  "but  were  omitted  from  the  printed 
copy  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Regents, 
who  considered  them  tftoo  warlike". 
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of  its  situation  at  the  western  gateway  of  this  republic, 
by  reason  of  its  State  and  National  character,  its  proud 
position  and  great  advantages,  and  its  remoteness  from 
the  centers  of  learning  is  destined  to'  be  a  commanding 
influence  not  only  in  the  national  but  in  the  western 
civilization  as  distinguished  from  the  Oriental.  4fr- 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Such  is  the  State  whose  highest  institution  of  learning 
is  committed  to  our  charge.  It  is  such  an  institution  and 
so  fraught,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  conduct,  in  the 
direct  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  of  the 
people  two  thousand  miles  east  of  us,  and  as  far  north, 
south  and  west  as  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  wash  its 
populated  islands  or  its  shores. 

With  such  a  power  and  such  a  purpose  it  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  no  private  interests  or  personal  advantage, 
no  political  faith  or  religious  tenet,  nor  any  lorce  or 
means  less  great  and  worthy  than  a  sovereign  people 
should  be  the  controlling  body  to  determine  so  tremen- 
dous a  destiny. 

FREEDOM  FROM  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

And  as  this  University  is  a  University  of  the  people, 
of  the  whole  people,  and  not  a  part  of  them,  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  important,  and  it  is  beyond  question  clear 
that  never  should  it  concern  itself  or  be  concerned  with 
any  political  faith  or  religious  tenet,  but  in  its  every 
conduct,  as  in  its  constitutiorn  stated,  the  University 
should  be  "  entirely  independent  of  all  political  or  sec- 
tarian influence,  and  kept  free  therefrom  in  the  appoint- 


ment   of  its    Regents  and   in   the   administration   of   its 
afiairs." 

PUBLIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

With  something  of  that  wisdom  and  intuition  which 
made  the  great  Lincoln  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  long  be  deceived,  that  people  have 
risen  to  a  perception  of  the  situation  by  making  as  mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- Governor, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  constituted  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State,  the  President  of  this  body. 

Thus  organized  it  would  seem  that  we  should  need  no 
other  reminder  of  the  responsibilities  to  the  State  of  the 
four  factors  which  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  University 
of  California, — the  Regents,  faculty,  students  and  alumni; 
nevertheless,  in  order  that  this  responsibility  of  the 
governing  body — the  Regents — should  be  emphasized 
and  more  clearly  appreciated,  in  my  judgment  their  term 
of  office  should  be  shortened. 

It  is  the  public  character  of  this  institution,  the  fact 
that  it  is  maintained  by  the  people  of  the  State  and  for 
them,  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  inform  the 
people  of  its  conduct  and  outline  to  them  its  policy, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  sugges- 
tions and  criticism. 

Let  us  then  for  their  enlightenment  and  our  own,  their 
clear  understanding  and  better  appreciation  and  our  own, 
hold  up  the  University  to  be  closely  scanned,  rightly 
viewed  and  fully  understood  as  an  entirety,  as  a  complete 


institution,  rather  than  to  single  out  parts  here  and  there 
which  may  be  defective. 

THE  UNIVERSITY,  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

Let  us  see  what  it  has  been,  is,  and  may  become. 

There  was  a  University  of  California  which,  though  it 
was  gathering  strength  while  it  slept,  was  yet  a  sleeping 
giant,  unconscious  of  its  powers  and  purposes,  and  slug- 
gish toward  both.  That  University  is  no  more. 

There  is  a  new  University  of  California  awakened  to 
nobler  and  higher  purposes,  keenly  alive  to  its  superb 
destiny,  and  thrilling  with  new  consciousness  and  fuller 
appreciation  of  its  exalted  mission,  its  expanding  life,  its 
glorious  opportunities. 

The  old  University  was  the  creature  of  custom  and 
convention,  the  slave  of  a  ruinous  routine. 

The  new  University  is  the  result  of  an  ampler  and 
deeper  thought,  a  fonder  hope,  a  truer  and  grander  ideal; 
and  eagle  plumed  and  eagle  eyed,  now  poised  on  pinions 
strong  of  truth  and  hope,  faces  the  sun  and  dares  the 
heights. 

What  warrant  for  words  so  bold,  for  claims  so  ambi- 
tious ?  Not  merely  the  adoption  by  the  University  of 
loftier  ideals  and  larger  scope,  though  the  power  of  such 
ideals  is  never  sufficiently  appreciated;  not  merely  the 
bolder  and  bigger  attitude  of  the  University,  though 
there  is  a  "  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look  is  the  most 
subtle  armor."  Not  only  in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  her 
mission,  though  this  is  vital,  but  these  claims  are  made 
because  of  recent  and  significant  deeds  of  the  University. 
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Within  the  past  few  years  the  State  has  taken  effective 
steps  to  direct  and  control  the  public  education  through- 
out the  State,  not  only  by  the  visitation  and  direction 
of  the  public  schools,  but  by  placing  the  President  and 
Professor  of  Teaching  in  the  University  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  State  has  recognized  its  duty 
towards  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  through  the 
University,  and  the  University  has  taken  charge  of 
certain  commissions  such  as  viticulture  and  forestry, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  assumption  of  other  commissions, 
and  the  fuller  and  wiser  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  State's  appropriation  for  the  University  has  been 
doubled  without  a  dissenting  vote,  at  a  time  when  econ- 
omy was  forced  on  every  representative. 

By  the  wise  distribution  of  state  scholarships  in  every 
congressional  district,  and  their  duplication  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Levi  Strauss,  and  the  extension  of  the 
University  farmers  institutes,  the  whole  State  has  become 
more  bound  to  the  University,  while  the  royal  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Hearst  has  not  only  advanced  the  University's 
material  interests  greatly,  and  stimulated  others  by  her 
example,  but  the  means  for  the  obtain ment  of  the  perma- 
nent and  grand  architectural  plan  of  the  University  by 
an  International  competition,  have  made  the  University 
known  well  and  favorably  in  every  civilized  land,  have 
stimulated  the  noble  profession  of  architecture  all  over 
the  globe,  and  made  us  all  live  at  the  University  in  the 
larger  life  befitting  glorious  structures  and  beautiful 
grounds  worthy  of  a  sovereign  State. 


OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 


THE   PHEBE   HEARST  ARCHITECTURAL  PLAN  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  Regents 
understand  thoroughly  that  brains  are  more  important  to 
a  University  than  bricks  —  that  the  Regents  have  not 
spent,  and,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  will 
have  no  chance  to  spend  a  single  dollar  on  the  obtain- 
ment  of  this  plan.  Nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Regents 
ever  to  subordinate  the  teaching  at  this  University  to 
any  desire  for  vain  structures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Regents  do  not  forget  that  these  are  State  buildings,  and 
State  grounds,  and  must  not  demean  but  must  exalt  the 
State  in  their  appearance,  and  be  worthy  of  their  proud 
purpose;  nor  do  the  Regents  forget  what  was  well  said 
by  Prof.  Chas.  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  that 
''  The  real  vitality  of  a  University  deserving  of  the  name, 
depends  upon  the  spirit  with  which  it  inspires  its  stu- 
dents, and  in  this  regard,  the  value  of  noble  architecture 
at  a  great  seat  of  education  is  hardly  to  be  overesti- 
mated." 

Not  only  has  this  competition  shown  this  University 
broad  enough  to  seek  and  take  the  best  from  every  land 
arid  nation,  but  almost  as  a  direct  result  from  it,  and 
partly  through  the  same  generosity,  the  University  within 
a  few  months  will  show  to  the  world  that  great  nations 
like  France  may  be  interested  by  this  University  to  do 
an  almost  national  service  in  the  arts  of  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  will  cement  the  bonds  of 
friendship  that  have  existed  for  over  a  hundred  years 
between  the  two  greatest  republics  of  the  earth,  and  in 
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supplement  of  what  France  as  a  nation  will  do  for  the 
University,  there  will  be,  with  proper  effort,  an  addition 
to  the  art  of  this  State,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which 
will  make  that  department  of  the  University  as  world- 
famed  as  it  will  be  unique. 

This  competition  has  resulted  already  in  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation,  the  State  and  this  University,  and 
a  crowning  advantage  may  come  from  it,  yet,  to  San 
Francisco,  destined  to  be  great  beyond  our  present 
dreams,  the  superb  and  shimmering  city  at  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  western  sea,  that  shall  stand  as  Rome  does 
not  only  to  Italy  but  as  Rome  to  the  world. 

These  things  have  not  happened  by  chance,  but,  from 
the  pick  and  shovel  student-labor  which  improved  the 
University  grounds — a  most  significant,  laudable  and 
effective  step,  for  which  the  student  body  can  never  be 
praised  too  mucb — to  the  act  of  the  Minister  of  France 
in  aid  of  this  University,  there  has  not  been  one  thing 
which  was  not  planned  and  wrought. 

FUTURE  GREATNESS  OF-  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

And  if  these  results  can  be  produced  in  the  two  years 
past,  what  may  not  be  accomplished  in  the  next  five. 
These  things  all  show  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  part  to 
be  played  by  the  University  of  California  in  the  civiliza- 
tion which  is  fated  to  culminate  at  this  point — a  civilization 
which  will  be  vastly  influenced  by  the  University,  be- 
cause the  University  is  already  great,  while  the  State  is 
young,  and  the  number  of  citizens  educated  by  the  Uni- 
versity being  far  larger  in  proportion  than  is  usual,  is 
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quite  sufficient  to  largely  shape  the  course  of  the  State. 
This  University  is  to  stand,  not  alone  for  the  civilization 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States,  but  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  western  civilization  as  against  the  eastern, 
when  the  ocean  waves  that  lap  this  shore  shall  bring 
carnage  instead  of  commerce,  war  and  not  peace — the 
gigantic  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

OPINIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  EASTERN  UNIVERSITIES  AS  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

As  a  prophet  is  said  to  have  no  honor  in  his  own 
country,  permit  others  far  away  to  foretell  the  future  of 
our  greatness  and  the  greatness  of  our  future. 

It  is  a  thorough-going  appreciation  of  these  facts  that 
causes  far-sighted  men  like  President  Harper  of  the 
Chicago  University  to  say  that  there  is  offered  at  the 
University  of  California  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
was  ever  presented  in  the  history  of  American  education, 
and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  to  say  that  within  a  few 
years  there  will  be  three  great  Universities  of  the  United 
States,  Harvard,  Chicago  and  California. 

Let  us,  therefore,  believe  in  our  future  and  in  our 
power  to  make  it  glorious.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
University  should  not  be  equal  to  any  on  the  earth,  and 
that,  not  in  one  hundred  years  but  now,  and  anything 
short  of  that  is  an  impeachment  of  our  power  and  ability, 
and  a  criticism  of  our  conduct.  Only  mediocrity  ever 
attributes  to  other  causes  than  its  own  insufficiency  the 
failure  of  its  efforts. 

Whatever  can  be  done  by  many  smaller  colleges,  can 
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be  far  better  and  more  cheaply  done  by  one  great  Uni- 
versity, and  in  this  State  that  one  great  University  nec- 
essarily must  be  the  State  University. 

One  of  your  members  had  the  privilege  and  the 
great  advantage  of  visiting  all  the  leading  institutious  of 
learning  in  this  country,  in  December,  1 896,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  he  learned  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  greatest  universities  of  the  country  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte 
many  years  ago:  that  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  equal  to  that  of  any  university 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  with  still  greater  pleasure  and 
pride  that  he  learned  from  the  most  authoritative  sources 
at  Harvard,  at  Chicago,  at  Yale  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  that  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact,  outranked 
and  were  superior  to  the  graduates  of  any  university  of 
the  United  States. 

A  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  MAY  BE  GREAT. 

We  have  had  for  many  years  and  now  have  the  best 
observatory  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  mining  and  agricultural  departments  should  not  be,  as 
they  soon  will  be,  the  best,  and  all  others  fully  the  equal 
of  any  on  earth. 

We  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  distance, 
which  lends  enchantment  to  all  other  views,  and  two 
hundred  years  of  age,  have  thrown  a  halo  about  such 
Universities  as  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  we  may  yield 
sometimes  too  great  a  reverence  to  what  has  been,  for 
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it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  science  of  edu- 
cation has  been  revolutionized  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years;  and  the  Harvard  and  the  Yale  of  to-day  are  not 
in  any  regard  the  Harvard  and  the  Yale  of  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  President  Eliot  said  to  me  in  December, 
1896,  "There  have  been  three  distinct  Harvard  Uni- 
versities during  my  presidency." 

The  example  of  Chicago  University  furnishes  a  signifi- 
cant proof  that  a  great  University  is  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  many  years.  That  University,  commanding 
the  respect,  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  entire  world, 
is  hardly  five  years  old,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  the  University  of  California  should 
not  be,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  soon  entitled  to  rank  with 
any  institution  of  this  land. 

CALIFORNA'S  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  message  should  be  told  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  who  take  so  much  pride 
in  the  University  of  their  State. 

We  are  all  wont  to  disparage  what  is  human  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  the  greatest  of 
benefits,  if  we  were  to  take  a  little  of  that  praise,  some- 
times, perhaps,  overpraise,  which  we  accord  to  Nature 
for  the  blessings  she  has  showered  upon  this  fair  land  in 
climate,  soil  and  natural  productions,  and  grant  some 
modicum  of  that  praise,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  doing 
justice,  to  the  character  and  ability  and  the  splendid 
service  of  her  citizens,  and  to  the  institutions  they  have 
founded  and  maintained,  for  their  improvement  and  the 
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advantage  of  the  commonwealth  with  a  liberality  and 
generosity  that  has  made  this  State  famous  in  every  land 
and  clime. 

And  of  such  institutions  the  University  of  California 
is  not  only  one,  but  commandingly  the  first.  It  has 
defects  not  few  nor  slight,  but  its  remarkable  progress, 
the  high  standard  it  has  maintained,  the  broad  foundation 
it  has  built,  and  the  lofty  ideals  to  which  it  looks,  all 
entitle  it  to  unstinted  praise;  a  praise  which  should  be 
emphasized  and  intensified  by  the  fact  that  this  institu- 
tion was  begun  and  has  been  continued  by  a  people  far 
removed  from  the  so-called  centers  of  civilization,  but  per- 
haps for  that  reason  afforded  an  opportunity,  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  select  the  best 
and  only  the  best  of  what  had  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  in  older  lands. 

It  is  this  University  and  the  appreciation  of  its  needs 
and  requirements  to  which  we  ask  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Two  SIDES  or  THE  UNIVERSITY — STATE  AND  SCHOLASTIC. 

What  steps  shall  we  take  to  guide  and  guard  this 
tremendous  influence,  to  answer  our  responsibility  for  its 
right  use  ?  First  and  above  all  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  State  University ;  that  it  has 
a  State  side  as  well  as  a  scholastic. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  its 
policy. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  A  PARAMOUNT  AIM  OF  A  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Private  education  paid  for  by  the  pupils  securing  it 
may  take  any  form,  except  what  is  positively  harmful. 
In  an  education  by  the  State,  the  expenditure  of  the 
State's  money  must  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
State,  when  compared  with  every  other  expenditure,  and 
as  the  State  is  most  interested  in  having  good  citizens, 
that  education  must  be  placed  as  paramount  which  pro- 
duces that  result.  First  of  all,  and  above  all  others,  must 
be  that  training  which  makes  the  student  honest,  brave 
and  manly. 

The  mad  desire  for,  and  the  homage  shown  to  things 
unworthy  and  undeserving  of  human  ambition,  the  hanker- 
ing for  the  flesh-pots,  the  following  of  false  gods,  the 
follies,  the  errors,  the  wickedness  and  the  ingratitude  of 
man,  all  largely  due  to  lack  of  wisdom,  constitute  a 
dreadful  criticism  of  our  system  of  education. 

Dishonesty  in  a  student  at  a  university  is  ipso  facto  an 
impeachment  of  the  education  at  that  university,  and  so 
far  as  concerns  State  Universities,  the  State  receives  an 
injury  from  the  money  it  spends  in  he  education  of  its 
youth  if  only  the  mind  be  improved,  because  that  is 
giving  greater  opportunities,  and  adding  to  power,  with- 
out any  guarantee  that  the  oppor  unities  and  the  power 
will  be  used  only  for  what  is  right.  Never  will  a  State 
University  fully  succeed  till  the  degree  it  issues  is  a 
patent  of  nobility  of  character. 
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CHARACTER  SHOULD  BE  INCULCATED  BY  THE  EXAMPLES  OF 
GREAT  TEACHERS. 

Now,  such  character  can  be  inculcated  by  precept,  or 
by  example;  and,  without  any  disparagement  of  the 
higher  philosophies,  we  believe  that  the  example  of  men 
like  Professor  Le  Conte  is  of  far  more  value  in  generally 
impressing  the  desirability  of  right  conduct  than  any 
number  of  works  on  moral  philosophy. 

To  make  what  we  call  lt  Nature's  Noblemen  "  it  would 
be  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  as  many  as  possible  in 
our  University  like  the  Le  Contes.  Such  men  there  are, 
and  in  their  acquisition  for  this  University,  the  matter  of 
cost  should  cut  no  figure  whatever.  The  influence  of 
such  men  upon  the  students  of  this  University,  and 
through  them,  upon  this  State,  can  never  be  measured 
nor  restricted  by  a  measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  period  of  life  during  which  most  students  attend 
a  University,  is  not  only  one  largely  formative  of  char- 
acter, but  one  during  which  character  is  easily  moulded, 
and  most  impressionable;  and  it  has  been  considered 
always  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versity education  is  the  impression  made  on  students  by 
university  associations,  not  alone  by  contact  and  inter- 
course with  the  best  youth  of  the  time,  but  perhaps  far 
more  so  by  the  attitude,  the  enthusiasm,  genius,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  those  great  teachers  who,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  have  exercised  so  commanding  and  general 
an  influence. 

It  is  this  spirit  manifested  by  the  great  professors  of 
all  time,  this  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  other  than  worldly 


advantages,  this  linking  of  human  effort  to  a  chariot  of 
the  sun  rather  than  to  a  market  cart,  this  shining  contrast 
of  what  is  purest  and  unselfish  and  best  in  human  nature, 
radiating  with  a  desire  for  the  good  of  its  fellows — this 
contrast  with  what  is  sordid  and  selfish  in  the  ordinary 
work-a-day  world,  which  adds  to  the  hope  of  youth, 
which  creates  and  uplifts  its  ideals,  and  makes  the  poetry 
and  music  and  glory  of  life,  and  sends  forth  into  this 
working  world,  youth  shielded  by  such  glorious  examples 
against  the  temptations  and  trials  of  life. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  of  having  men  of  fine  char- 
acter, with  the  ability,  and  permitted  the  opportunity,  to 
do  original  or  research  work,  limited  to  the  effects  on 
the  character  of  the  student,  great  as  they  are,  for  large 
numbers  of  students  are  attracted  to  a  University  which 
has  in  its  body  of  professors  men  who  are  thus  inspired. 

Thus  Pasteur  and  Koch  and  Roentgen  and  Agassiz 
and  Tyndall  have  made  the  institutions  of  learning  with 
which  they  were  connected,  famous,  and  their  names  have 
acted  as  a  magnet  to  draw  students  to  such  institutions 
from  all  over  the  world  and  their  example  has  inspired 
such  students  to  like  effort. 

NECESSITY  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Another  advantage  of  such  research  work,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  is  the  material  benefit  which  results 
from  work  in  which  material  advantage  was  never 
dreamed  of. 

The  invention^  of  the  telegraph  by  Professor  Henry  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  discovery  of  the  Roentgen 
Ray  are  two  out  of  innumerable  illustrations  which  might 
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be  furnished;  and  it  is  said  in  fact  that  the  commercial 
position  and  prosperity  of  Germany  to-day  is  due  to  the 
investigation  of  her  scientists  into  matters  and  materials 
where  no  pecuniary  advantage  was  contemplated. 

Her  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  elec- 
tricity, and  especially  in  chemistry,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  argument,  and  one  significant  illustration  will  be 
sufficient,  which  is,  that  from  her  scientific  investigations 
into  the  so-called  "coal  tar  "  products  came  the  discovery 
and  the  improvement  of  the  aniline  dyes,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  these  dyes  last  year  was  three  times 
the  cost  to  the  German  government  of  all  the  universities 
in  that  country. 

A  University,  to  be  great,  must  do  something  that  is 
new;  it  must  be  original  in  some  direction.  It  must  be 
a  creator  and  not  a  copyist,  and  never  can  it  rise  to  its 
full  dignity  and  its  superbest  heights  while  all  the 
energies  of  its  professors  and  teachers  are  engaged 
simply  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  others  to  the 
students,  rather  than  enlarging  the  domain  of  knowledge. 

Bur,  such  is  the  position  of  the  University  of  California 
at  the  present  time.  Research  work  is  practically  im- 
possible. In  all  its  departments  the  time  of  the  entire 
teaching  force  is  being  absorbed  to  the  utmost  in  impart- 
ing the  knowledge  which  already  exists  to  the  large 
number  of  students  there. 

Mere  numbers  at  a  university  are  no  guaranty  of  its 
progress.  They  may  even  mark  its  inferior  standard, 
and  if  such  numbers  necessitate  the  absorption  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  university  (or  little  instructors,  and  rob  it  of 
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the  chance  of  great  professors,  such  numbers  constitute 
a  drawback. 

The  necessity  of  great  men  at  the  University,  of  char- 
acter and  capacity  alike  commanding-,  is  vital  to  a  main- 
tenance of  the  University  on  the  plane  it  has  reached, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  University  to  a  plane  far  higher. 

In  the  progress  of  education  nothing  can  be  truer  than 
that  those  universities  which  do  not  advance  are  certainly 
falling  behind;  and  with  only  half  the  means  to  supply 
the  requisite  teaching  force,  it  must  be  easily  apparent 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  for  research  work,  and  still 
less  is  there  sufficient  to  perform  those  duties  which  fall 
more  largely  and  more  nearly  within  the  line  and  the 
scope  of  a  University  toward  the  material  interests  of  the 
State. 

STATE  SIDE  or  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

With  the  character  of  the  students  safeguarded,  and 
sufficient  professors  of  great  learning  and  virtue  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth,  not  only  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  to  inspire  students  with  a  love  of  what  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful,  and  to  place  this  University 
in  a  position  at  once  of  influence  and  renown,  we  may 
then  consider  some  of  the  other  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  treating  the  University  as  a  branch  of 
the  State  government. 

UNIVERSTY  SHOULD  DIRECT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 

STATE. 

.  And  first,  as  to  its  control  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State:  The  University  is  admittedly  the  crown  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  and  its  conduct 
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and  control,  therefore,  should  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education,  whether  in  primary,  grammar 
or  high  school. 

The  trend  in  that  direction  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
a  recent  amendment  to  the  constitution,  whereby  the 
President  of  the  University  and  its  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
were  added  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  entire  system  of  education  in  the  State,  including 
the  Normal  Schools  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  matter  of  school  text-books, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  University. 

SHOULD  TEACH  THE  ARTS. 

The  arts  of  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
should  be  taught  in  the  University,  that  there  shall  be 
spread  throughout  the  State  men  and  women  whose 
ideals  and  emotions  will  be  uplifted  and  ennobled  by  a 
true  and  keen  perception  of  what  is  beautiful,  and,  espe- 
cially in  architecture,  the  University  should  train  architects 
who  will  see  that  this  young  State  is  blessed  with  build- 
ngs  and  structures  that  tend  to  its  glory,  and  who  will 
save  the  State  the  loss  which  older  states  and  countries 
suffer  from  buildings  ugly  and  useless. 

STATE  SHOULD  CONTROL  LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS 
THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Moreover,  the  State,  through  the  State  University  in 
its  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  should  exercise  a 
commanding  if  not  a  controlling  direction  over  those  who 
seek  to  practice  in  those  two  great  professions  which  so 
largely  and  deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  human  beings 
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and  give  to  the  University  so  commanding  an  influence, 
dignity  and  power. 

The  fame  and  influence  of  the  University  are  more 
dependent  upon  those  whom  it  sends  into  these  two 
great  professions  than  on  any  other  of  its  graduates,  and 
these  two  professions  should  be  controlled  by  the  State, 
and,  in  the  profession  of  medicine  especially,  through  the 
State  University.  In  the  name  of  the  great  profession 
of  medicine,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  the  State 
should  protect  the  citizen  from  deception  by  the  misuse 
of  the  name  or  title  of  physician,  doctor,  or  surgeon,  and 
permit  no  one  to  use  either  of  those  terms  who  was  not 
reasonably  qualified. 

While  it  makes  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  materials 
deleterious  to  human  health,  it  should  prevent,  at  least  to 
the  above  extent,  the  sale  of  inefficient  services  which 
are  a  much  greater  menace  to  life.  The  State  protects 
the  citizen  by  laws  that  drugs  shall  not  be  bad;  it  cer- 
tainly should  take  effective  supervision  of  the  man  who 
administers  them. 

The  University  will  take  no  sides  in  any  medical 
strifes,  and  therefore  should  be  made  the  means  of  deter- 
mining and  certifying  that  those  who  are  permitted  to  use 
the  name  or  title  of  physician,  surgeon,  or  doctor,  have 
the  requisite  fundamental  knowledge  to  take  the  charge 
of  those  who  are  ill. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Through  its  Agricultural  Department  the  State  Univer- 
sity should  be  charged  with  not  only  the  commissions  at 
present  administered  by  it  of  viticulture  and  forestry,  but 
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also  horticulture,  fish  culture,  silk  culture,   dairying  and 
stock  raising,  and  gene  rally  with  all  those  special  duties 
which  minister  to  the    welfare   of  the   State   through  the 
medium  of  its  soil  and  climate.     And  as  the  State  is  too 
large  to  permit  those    who    are   engaged   in   agricultural 
pursuits  to  come  from  every  portion  of  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley,  the  walls   of  the   Agricultural   Depart- 
ment should  be  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
And  in  addition  to  the  Farmers'  Institutes  now  being  con- 
ducted throughout  the  State  by  the  University,  and  which 
should  be  greatly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  there 
soon  will  be  afforded  to  the  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  every  section  of  the  State  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  practical  demonstrations  of  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  those  pursuits  which  are  best  suited  to  that 
section.     That  department,  moreover,  should  take  steps 
not  only  to  increase  the  quality,  quantity  and  variety  of 
soil  products,  but  should  spread  information  which  would 
enhance  the  farmer's  returns,    and  make   not  only  daily 
weather  reports,  but  forecasts  for  the  season. 

MINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Through  its  Mining  Department  the  University  should 
do  the  work  of  the  present  State  Mining*  Bureau  and 
State  Mineralogist  and  State  Geologist,  and  it  should  be 
its  duty  through  those  last  two  named  departments  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible  to  make  not  only  a  good 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  should  disclose  all 
matters  connected  with  economic  geology,  such  as  the 
building  stones  and  petroleums,  the  minerals  and  the 
drinkable  waters  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other 
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general  purposes  of  a  geological  survey,  but  also  an 
agricultural  survey  which  should  indicate  everything 
which  could  determine  the  advantages  of  different  sections 
of  the  country  for  different  agricultural  purposes. 

POLYTECHNIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Nor  should  the  University  which  guides  the  kinder- 
garten omit  to  have  a  great  polytechnic  school  where  to 
less  fortunate  lives  should  be  taught  such  lessons  as 
appertain  to  the  skill  of  the  hand  rather  than  the  brain. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Through  its  Civil  Engineering  Department,  the 
University  might  well  furnish  the  scientific  information 
to  safeguard  and  better  the  harbors  of  the  State,  and  the 
navigability  of  its  great  rivers;  upon  all  of  which  such 
vast  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  already  to  little 
purpose. 

The  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  land  present  prob- 
lems which  this  University  should  solve,  not  only  for  the 
intellectual  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  the  University,  but 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  such  lands. 

UNIVERSITY  SHOULD  AID  IN  MATERIAL  WELFARE  OF  THE 

STATE. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
University  in  every  department  where  possible  should 
be  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  various  practical  ques- 
tions which  are  presented  in  this  State,  and  thus  minister 
to  the  advantage  of  this  State. 

The  University  should  be  the  heart  of  the  State,  and 
its  every  throb  should  be  a  pulse  bsat  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  State,  but  it  should  be  also    the    right   arm   of  the 
State  to  do  whatever  it  can  do  better  than  is  now  done. 

UNIVERSITY  SHOULD  TAKE  CHARGE  or  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

AND  BUREAUS. 

That  it  should  be  its  duty  as  it  is  its  desire  to  conduct 
these  commissions  which  can  be  made  of  such  infinite 
advantage  to  the  State  is  clear,  but  it  is  just  as  clear  that 
this  should  not  be  done,  and  cannot  be,  except  out  of 
special  appropriations  for  the  special  purpose;  for  as  the 
interests  represented  in  viticulture,  forestry,  horticulture, 
dairying,  stock-raising  and  mining  and  agriculture  gener- 
ally are  enormous,  and  will  increase  in  value  and  extent, 
the  whole  present  income  of  the  University  might  soon 
be  absorbed,  if  the  duties  of  those  commissions  were 
properly  carried  out;  and  of  course  the  University  should 
not  undertake  anything  without  sufficient  means  to  do  it 
well,  for  it  must  always  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  all  its  efforts.  Such  moneys  expended  by  the 
State  through  the  medium  of  the  University  would  be  a 
most  lucrative  investment.  Moneys  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  these  commissions  would  yield  larger  returns  if 
the  commissions  were  in  charge  of  the  University. 

The  value  of  the  raw  products  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  1897,  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$153,000,000,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  low  estimate  to 
say  that  such  value  could  have  been  increased  5  per 
cent  at  least  by  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
extant  which  could  have  been  availed  of  in  those  indus- 
tries which  produced  that  value. 
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Taking  this  estimate  as  5  per  cent  there  would  have 
been  a  gain  to  California  of  $7,500,000,  or  about  twenty 
times  the  annual  expense  of  conducting  the  University. 

WISE  TREND  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THIS  REPUBLIC,  TO  USE 
GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  STATE  PURPOSES. 

It  would  seem  to  be  wise,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  trend  of  our  Government,  to  entrust  many  of 
such  duties  to  the  intelligence  and  honesty  to  be  found 
and  easily  availed  of  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

It  is  a  source  at  once  of  weakness  and  strength  that 
this  Republic  is  moulded  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  people, 
and  it  is  no  discredit  to  them  that  a  deficiency  of  the 
Republic  is  the  want  of  sufficient  education  in  the  masses. 
While  the  people  may  resist  any  abridgment  of  the  fran- 
chise, they  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  many 
offices,  as  they  have  turned  them  over  already,  to  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  whereby  such 
offices  will  be  run  with  intelligence,  disinterestedness  and 
honesty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spoils  and  temptations 
of  political  office  will  be  to  that  extent  diminished. 

Presidents  of  Universities  are  not  only  called  upon  to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  countries,  as  in  the  Venezuelan 
Commission,  the  commissions  for  the  preparation  of 
charters  for  cities,  placed  in  the  conduct  of  geological 
surveys,  and  made  experts  in  the  thousand  and  one  con- 
troversies of  life,  but  that  trend  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
State  of  California  by  the  turning  over  to  the  State 
University  of  the  commissions  of  viticulture  and  forestry, 
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and  the  agitation  for  a  similar  disposition  of  the  bureaus 
of  horticulture,  mining,  dairying,  highways,  and  the  like. 

The  actual  conduct  of  such  industries  would  not,  of 
course,  fall  within  either  the  duty  or  the  domain  of  the 
University,  but  the  spread  of  the  scientific  information 
necessary  for  such  conduct  should  be  a  part  of  its  duty. 

We  need  not  descant  upon  the  innumerable  advantages 
of  such  practical  work  by  the  University.  In  the  first 
place,  by  bringing  it  in  touch  with  the  people  who  main- 
tain it,  both  those  in  and  out  of  the  University,  will 
better  understand  the  powers  and  the  purposes,  the  needs 
and  the  means  of  each.  Theory  and  practice  will  be 
better  understood  by  both,  when  used  together. 

BETTERMENT   OF    CONDITIONS   IN   COUNTRY   WILL   CHECK 
INFLUX  TO  CITIES. 

It  would  seem  but  natural,  moreover,  that  if  the  scien- 
tific intelligence  at  the  University  in  regard  to  all  of  those 
things  which  affect  life  were  spread  in  the  country,  it 
would  result  in  such  material  advantage,  in  such  increase 
of  comfort,  and  in  such  possibility  for  content  closer  to 
nature,  as  would  largely  check  the  significant  and  menac- 
ing aggregation  of  people  in  the  cities. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  labor  in  the 
country  without  favorable  result,  mental,  social,  or  pecun- 
iary, but  if  reasonable  profit  can  be  assured,  and  con- 
tent, and  some  of  the  advantages  of  society  and  civiliza- 
tion, more  of  those  born  to  the  soil  will  live  upon  it,  and 
improve  it,  and  with  constantly  increasing  numbers,  give 
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themselves  more  of  the  advantages,  to  seek  which,  they 
go  to  the  centers  of  population. 

MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  BY 

UNIVERSITY. 

Moreover,  the  University  can  do  an  infinite  amount  of 
good  for  those  who  flock  to  the  cities.  An  overcrowded 
population,  trenching  upon  the  necessities  of  human 
beings  for  light,  heat  and  pure  air,  gives  rise  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  problems,  all  coming  under  the  head,  so  to 
speak,  of  municipal  government,  to  which  this  State  Uni- 
versity might  well  give  heed  and  constant  scientific 
attention,  in  order  to  send  forth  each  year  a  certain 
number  of  persons  skilled  in  government  as  a  science  and 
an  art,  to  take  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  which  the 
people  would  be  glad  to  hand  over  to  them,  harassed 
and  burdened  as  they  have  been  for  so  many  years  in 
American  cities  by  misrule  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion. And  similarly,  much  good  might  be  had  from  a 
scientific  study  in  the  University  of  present  political 
conditions,  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

Moreover,  the  University  should  add  to  these  func- 
tions— one  of  great  importance  recently  suggested  by 
Regent  Rodgers,  and  specified  in  the  organic  act — the 
scientific  study  of  commerce  and  navigation,  thereby  im- 
mensely advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  people  in  com- 
mercial relations  with  those  outside  of  the  borders  of  this 
State. 

Upon  the  eve  of  a   gigantic   competition  among  the 
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nations  in  the  tremendous  struggle  for  industrial  life  to 
which  all  other  governments  give  and  have  given  their 
most  serious  and  constant  attention,  the  United  States 
must  do  likewise,  and  its  means  to  that  end  must  be,  like 
those  of  Europe,  the  consular  system  abroad,  and  the 
universities  of  the  country  at  home.  The  national  trade 
mark  "Made  in  Germany"  is  a  far  more  menacing  war 
cry  than  "  On  to  Berlin." 

LEARNED  PROFESSIONS  MUST  BE  RELIEVED. 

From  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  University 
through  its  proper  departments  and  branches,  to  take  up 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  would  come  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  such  affairs  on  the  part  of  students,  and 
more  of  such  students  would  be  afforded  opportunities 
and  be  better  trained  to  engage  in  such  pursuits,  and 
thus  become  self-sustaining  and  helpful  factors  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Besides,  they  would  thus 
relieve  what  are  sometimes  termed  the  learned  profes- 
sions from  the  pressure  which  now  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  succeed  in  them,  and  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  lower  the  standard  of  such  professions,  by  reason  of 
the  dreadful  struggle  for  existence  therein. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS. 

And  in  order  that  the  State  character  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  its  university  purposes,  shall  be  better 
subserved,  the  best  of  our  professors  should  exchange 
places  with  the  best  professors  in  other  countries  and  our 
own,  for  short  periods,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  good 
as  well  as  our  own. 
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LARGE  SCOPE   AND    HIGH    IDEALS   MAKE   GREAT   PLANS 

PRACTICABLE. 

Pit  may  be  said  that  these  ideals  are  beyond  human 
acquisition.  But  it  is  for  a  great  University  to  exalt  the 
aim  of  man,  and  it  never  was  an  answer  to  the  loftiness 
ot  an  ideal  that  it  inspired  more  than  could  well  be 
reached. 

Besides,  I  deny  that  anything  said  here  is  visionary. 
On  the  contrary,  the  practicability  of  all  these  plans  is 
based  on  and  grows  out  of  their  very  greatness,  for  they 
enlist  the  hopes,  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  men  by 
a  largeness  which  responds  to  those  emotions. 

Little  things  die  from  their^  very  smallness.  Great 
things  grow  quickly  greater  because  they  are  great. 

COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
WITH  OTHER  GREAT  UNIVERSITIES. 

These  are  the  things  we  hope  to  do.  What  are  the 
means  ?  Let  us  first  discuss  the  disposition  of  our 
present  funds,  and  first  let  us  compare  the  cost  of  our 
University  with  other  Universities  of  recognized  standing 
in  the  Union.  Let  us  first  show  that  the  State  does  not 
give  too  much  to  this  University. 

This  State  gives  two  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  University,  and  it  has  over  2,200 
students.  Nebraska,  with  only  1,100  students,  gives 
annually  eight  and  three-quarters  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  more  than  four  times  our  appropriation,  and 
in  1895  gave  in  addition  $320,00010  its  State  University. 

Wisconsin,  with  but  1,600  students,  gives  annually  four 
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and  one-quarter  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  support  of  its  State  University,  and  in  addition  in 
1895  gave  $179,000. 

Colorado,  with  only  267  students,  gives  annually  two 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  and  in  addition  in  1895 
gave  $200,000. 

Wyoming,  with  only  85  students,  gives  annually  one 
and  one-quarter  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars. 

Illinois,  with  only  815  students,  gives  annually  $433,- 
300,  while  the  income  of  the  two  cent  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  University  of  California,  based  upon  the  rate  in 
the  year  1896.  would  be  only  $224,000  for  over  2,200 
students. 

And,  as  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  University  of  California  by  the  State,  let 
us  consider  the  amounts  expended  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell,  Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities  in  1896. 

There  was  expended  by  Columbia,  $1,283,875  for  1,900 
students; 

By  Harvard,  $1,093,846  for  3,600  students; 

By  Yale,  $729,681  for  2,400  students; 

By  Chicago,  $589,898  for  1,881  students;  and 

By  Cornell,  $525,703  for  1,800  students,  while  for 

California,  $224,000  for  2,274  students. 

It  it  true  the  amounts  of  money  expended  by  any 
University  do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  criterion  of  the 
true  status  of  the  University,  but  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  Cornell  Universities  have  so  great  a 
national  reputation  that  the  amounts  expended  by  them 
do  indicate  somewhat  the  standard  of  cost  of  universities, 
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and  the  character  of  universities  that  can  be  had  for  the 
corresponding  amount  of  expense.  From  these  com- 
parisons, it  is  clear  that  the  income  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  State  University,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time, 
without  taking  into  consideration  its  growth  and  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  con- 
duct it  as  it  should  be  maintained,  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  far  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  place  it,  as 
we  hope  soon  to  place  it,  and  ever  after  to  maintain  it,  in 
the  front  rank,  if  not  the  first,  of  American  universities. 

Nor  do  we  forget  that  the  moneys  expended  by  some 
of  these  universities  come  from  students  themselves,  and 
not  entirely  from  the  State,  but  this  cuts  no  figure  what- 
ever upon  the  question  of  whether  the  expense  of  main- 
taining this  University,  as  compared  with  those  others, 
is  great  or  small. 

^^ 

It  is  a  question  of  amounts,  and  not  the  sources  of 
those  amounts;  and  whether  the  moneys  expended  be 
furnished  by  the  State,  or  private  individuals,  cuts  no  fig- 
ure, except  that  where  the  State  does  undertake  to  furnish 
such  education,  it  never  should  be  willing  to  do  less  than 
a  private  individual,  or  any  number  of  private  individuals; 
and  we  feel  certain  that  the  State  of  California  would 
claim  it  both  as  a  privilege  and  a  pride  that  it  should 
yield  the  palm  for  expenditures  on  public  education  to 
no  individual  or  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  to  no 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for 
the  expenditures  at  this  State  University  far  more  and 
varied  work  for  the  State's  benefit  is  done  than  at 
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private  institutions  of  learning,  not  only  through  the 
mining,  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments,  but  at 
the  Lick  Observatory  and  in  the  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy, the  visitation  and  accrediting  of  schools,  etc. 

DISPOSITION  OF  INCOME  FROM  ADDITIONAL  ONE  CENT 
TAX  OF  1897. 

In  1897  the  people  of  the  State  gave  the  University 
an  additional  i  cent  on  each  $100  of  the  State's  taxable 
wealth.  What  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  addi- 
tional income  ?  Let  us  assume  this  additional  income  to 
be  #112,000  per  annum,  of  which  for  the  next  ten  years 
at  least  one  half  must  be  devoted  to  permanent  improve- 
ments. This  leaves  $56,000  per  annum  to  answer  not 
only  the  increased  needs  of  the  University  for  instruction 
and  equipment  and  the  like,  but  also  to  fill  the  demands 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years,  in 
which  period  the  University  at  Berkeley  received  noth- 
ing whatever  from  the  State  of  California  in  addition  to 
the  one  cent  tax  granted  to  the  University  in  1887,  ten 
years  ago. 

Recognizing  the  overplus  of  the  University  demands 
above  this  $56,000,  to  meet  such  demands  the  Faculty  of 
the  University,  in  general  assembly  for  the  purpose,  de- 
termined upon  certain  wants  which  should  be  answered 
out  of  this  $56,000  before  any  of  the  departments  should 
receive  any  money  whatsoever;  the  lowest  estimates 
being: 
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For  Library $10,000 

For  Farmers'  Institutes 5,000 

For  Scholarships 3, 500 

For  Visiting  Schools 1,500 

For  the  Lick  Observatory 2,700 

For  the  University  Site. '. 3.500 

For  the  Printing  Office 1,500 

For  General  Equipment 2.500 

Making  a  total  of $30,200 

to  be  deducted  from  the  $56,000  before  the  remaining 
$25,800  could  be  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  very  lowest  estimate  for  these  departments,  con- 
stituting what  the  heads  of  departments  considered  not 
necessary  or  proper  sums,  but  the  most  urgent  sums, 
made  up  $63,429  for  instruction  and  $32,362  for  equip- 
ments, making  $95.791  as  the  lowest  and  most  urgent 
requirements  to  be  answered  out  of  $25,800. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  amounts  asked  for  the 
various  departments  is  as  follows: 

Increase  Asked.  Salaries.          Equipment. 

English $  1,900        $      loo 

French 2,550 

German 2,370 

Greek,  etc 1,400  150 

History 3,400  2,000 

Jurisprudence 1,800  500 

Latin 1,000  100 

Oriental  Languages 600  150 

Pedagogy 3»7°°  2O° 

Philosophy i,944  556 

Semitic  Languages ,..,,,.,...........'.. i ,  800 

$22,464         $3>656 
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Increase  Asked.  Salaries.          Equipment. 

Brought  forward $22,464  $3,656 

Industrial  Art 2,875  345 

Astronomy.. 1,300  900 

Agriculture 4,200  5  ooo 

Civil  Engineering 2,750  3.620 

Chemistry 6, 930  600 

Mechanics 4,960    ^       8,165 

Mining , 2,430  4,500 

Mineralogy. 1,400 

Museum 600  450 

Physics 3,ooo  470 

Zoology 1,850  600 

Geology 600  700 

Drawing 300 

Botany , 900 

Mathematics 4,400  400 

Physical  Culture 900  300 

Military 1,300  1,556 


$62,259        $32,362 
Librarian  Salary i ,  1 70 


$63,429 
32,362 

To  be  got  out  of  $25,800 $95.79! 

These  amounts,  aggregating  $95,791,  would  simply 
answer  the  purposes  of  relief  for  the  University.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  they  would  do  anything  like  filling 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  University,  for  the  higher 
and  greater  purposes  of  the  University,  and  most  cer- 
tainly they  would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  make  this 
University  what  we  are  contemplating  it  should  be,  and 
what  we  have  stated  we  hoped  it  might  soon  become, 
the  first  of  American  Universities. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  additional  income  of  the 
University  from  the  one  cent  tax  under  the  Wright- 
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Stratton  Act  of  1897,  and  its  disposition,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  INCOME  AS  MADE  BY 
REGENTS,  MAY  25™,  1897. 

THE  AMOUNT. 

Additional  income  from  the  new  i  cent  tax $108,980 

Reserved  for  buildings $54,400 

Reduction  in  old  funds 5,000 

State  of  California  Scholarships 3, 500 

$62,990     62,990 
Net  increase  in  funds  available  for  current  expenses... $  45,990 

EXPENDITURE  OF  THIS  $45,99O. 

Increase   in  the   expenditure    for  apparatus,  furniture, 

machinery,  books,  other  equipment,  repairs,  etc $  19,935 

New  instruction 24,029 

Salaries  transferred   from  special  funds  (withdrawn)  to 

the  general  fund 1,970 

Increase  in  salaries  of  'positions  on  the  old  roll $3,210 

Decrease  in  salaries  of  positions  on  the  old  roll 3,000 


Net  annual  increase  of  salaries. ..  210 


Total $  46,144 

45,990 


$        154 

There  will  probably  be  a  small  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year  owing  to  the  unexpected  reduction  in  the  assess- 
ment. The  assessment  in  the  State  this  year  is  the 
lowest  since  1887.  The  budget  was  made  up  on  the 
expectation  that  the  assessment  would  equal  that  of  last 
year.  The  reduction  of  the  assessment  brings  the  total 
income  of  the  University  some  $7,000  below  the  esti- 
mates. 
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COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  PAID  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA AND  THOSE  PAID  TO  PRINCIPALS  OF  HlGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  paid  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  University,  as  compared  with  those  paid  to 
High  School  principals: 

Full  Professors $2,70010  $4,000.     Average $3,45° 

At  $2, 700,  2;  at  $2,800,  i;  at  $3,000,  12;  at  $3,300,  2;  at 
$3,600,  i;  at  $4,000,  3.  Total,  21. 

Associate  Professors... $2,100  to  $2,400.     Average $2,210 

At  $2,100,  5;  at  $2,400,  3.     Total,  8. 

Assistant  Professors... $1,200  to  $2,000.     Average $1,660 

At  $1,200,  i;  at$r,40o,  i;  at$i,5OO,  9;  at$i,7oo,  i;  at$i,75o, 
2;  at  $1,800,  7;  at  $2,000,  3.  Total,  24. 

Instructors $800  to  $  i ,  500.      Average $  i ,  085 

At  $800,  i;  at  $900,  12;  at  $1,000,  4;  at$i,ioo,  i;  at  $1,200, 
12;  at  $1,350,  i;  at  $1,500,  3.  Total,  34. 

Fellows,  Assistants,  Student  Assistants,  Readers,  Mechanicians, 

etc $100  to  $1,000.     Average $579 

At  $1,000,  i,  at  $150,  i;  at  $200,  i;  at  $240,  i;  at $300,  3;  at 
$480,  i;  at  $500,  3;  at  $520,  i;  at  $600,  9;  at  $720,  3;  at 
$840,  i;  at $900,  3;  at  $1,000,  i;  at  $1,200,  i.  Total,  30. 

Total  salaries  paid  for  instruction,  $184,280,  out  of  a  total  in- 
come of  $409,000.  General  average  of  salaries,  $1,570. 

Average  salaries  of  High  School  Principals  in  some  Eastern 
cities:  Baltimore,  $2,400;  Boston,  $3,780  St.  L/ouis,  $3,000,  Cin- 
cinnati, $2,600;  San  Francisco,  $3,000. 

COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  PAID  AND  COST  PER  STUDENT  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  WITH  OTHER 

LEADING  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  salaries 
paid  for  instruction,  and  the  cost  per  student  at  the  lead- 
ing Universities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 
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Name. 

Number 
of 
Instructors. 

Number 
of 
Students. 

Students 
to  each 
Instructor. 

Average 
cost  per 
student  — 
all  branches 

Average 
Cost  per 
Student- 
Academic 
Depart- 
ments. 

Harvard  

-*66 

^.6OO 

IO 

&1O1 

$2^4. 

Yale  

274. 

2  4.1  ^ 

IO 

iPo^o 
7O4. 

•/P^OT- 
260 

Columbia  

275 

I   871 

6.6 

Owtr 
4CO 

\ 

•5  CQ 

Chicago      

•*•  /  O 

184. 

i  881 

IO 

T-O'-' 

OO'-' 
727 

Cornell     

J-wtr 
I7C 

i  800 

IO 

2Q2 

•J-6  / 

*/O 

*3F~ 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

• 

Indiana        

62 

59 
16 
no 

51 

99 

85 
168 
68 
70 
155 

675 
723 
230 
i,  600 
890 
8i5 

1,100 

2,460 
969 
267 
3.000 

H 

12 
H 

H 
16 
8 
13 
H 
H 
3-6 
20 

$185 
197 

145 
294 

2OI 

165 
24I 
1  80 
215 
275 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin  

$250 

Kansas 

Illinois  

Minnesota       .... 

Ohio  

$I70* 

Colorado  

Michigan  

*  Without  any  college  of  agriculture  or  of  mining,  both  of  which  are  sepa- 
rate institutions  in  that  State,  and  are  heavily  subsidized. 

117 

1,650 

14 

$210 

N.  B. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  two  cases  do  these  figures 
represent  the  same  kind  or  amount  of  work;  so  that  comparisons  drawn 
from  them  should  not  be  used  without  proper  modifications 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  that  the  number  of  students  at  the 
University  of  California,  as  given  above,  does  not  include  716  students  in 
the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  University  of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Phar- 
macy and  Veterinary. 
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COMPARISON    OF    SALARIES    FIVE    YEARS   AGO    WITH   THOSE    OF 

TO-DAY. 

1893-4.  1897-8       Reduct'n 

Full  Professors:  Range $3,000-^4,000  $2,7oo-$4,ooo  $300 

Average 3,228  3,161  67 

Associate  Professors:  Range  2,400-  2,400  2,100-  2,400  300 

Average 2,400  2,210  190 

Assistant  Professors:  Range  1,500-  2,100  1,200-  2,000  300 

Average 1,863  1,660  203 

Instructors:  Range 1,200-  1,500  800-  1,500  400 

Average ,                 1,338  1,085  253 

Fellows, Assist., etc.:  Range      240-  2,000  100-  1,200  140 

Average 749  579  170 

General  average 1,704  1,570  134=8% 

Administration   salaries:  - 

Total  cost 29,192  32,254 

Average  per  student 35  19 

And  for  the  above  salaries  I  confidently  believe  that 
those  to  whom  they  are  paid  give  up  more  of  their  time 
and  attention  than  is  given  in  any  great  University  of 
this  country,  and  many  of  the  professors,  especially  in 
the  agricultural  department,  are  overworked  beyond 
what  is  either  just  or  reasonable. 

For  all  these  statistics  I  wish  here  to  give  credit  to 
Prof.  Carl  C.  Plehn  whose  assistance  in  this  branch  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   CALIFORNIA    NEEDS    LARGE   ADDITIONAL 

INCOME. 

There  are  changes  which  could  be  made  for  the  better 
in  the  distribution  of  these  funds,  but  such  in  my  judg- 
ment could  not  affect  the  course  or  policy  of  the 
University  to  any  great  degree,  and  would  fall  more 
properly  to  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  University 
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than  to  this  body,  and  such  modifications  could  not  be 
expected  to  fill  the  pressing  wants  of  the  University  which 
now  call  for  an  additional  expenditure  per  annum  of  at 
least  1 1 00,000. 

How,  then,  is  this  greater  income  to  be  obtained  ? 
Not  by  any  president  alone,  for,  holding  the  office  as 
high  as  we  may,  and  the  president  as  wise  and  firm  and 
great  as  we  may  dream  of,  the  conduct  of  such  a  university 
on  the  purely  intellectual  side  is  a  task  almost  to  exceed 
man's  might,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Regents  are  charged  almost  exclusively  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  University. 

Not  from  the  State,  for  it  has  done  enough;  not  from 
the  students,  for  we  have  voted  against  it;  not  from  the 
faculty  nor  alumni  who  are  neither  numerous  nor  rich 
enough  for  that  purpose. 

REGENTS  SHOULD  PROCURE  ADDITIONAL  INCOME. 

Where  else  but  from  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Regents,  on  whom  the  duty  rests  to  see  to  the  right  con- 
duct of  this  University  as  an  end  and  to  canvass  the 
means  to  that  end  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  ?  And 
what  better  body  could  be  found  for  that  purpose?  Within 
its  membership  are  those  who  have  been  selected  and 
wisely  chosen  for  ability  in  financial  matters  which  has 
made  them  famed  as  financiers  and  placed  them  in  com- 
manding positions  in  this  community  where  almost  their 
sole  duty  is  the  obtainment  of  large  sums  of  money  solely 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  increase  of  such/unds. 

Their  experience  has  brought  them  in  contact  with 
those  who  have  means,  and  had  they  considered  that  this 
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office  of  Regent  required  such  effort  on  their  part  they 
could  have  placed  the  University  of  California  long  since 
beyond  the  pale  of  want.  And  yet  this  duty  does  devolve 
upon  them.  This  superb  office  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
our  merely  taking  the  situation  as  we  find  it;  it  is  ours 
to  better  that  situation  when  required. 

To  safely  invest  the  funds  of  the  University  is  well 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  when  those  funds  are  inade- 
quate and  can  be  increased  only  by  private  donations,  it 
is  for  us  to  find  more  funds;  to  give  up  the  time 
and  energies  and  thought  to  obtain  from  the  people  of 
this  State,  with  a  world-wide  and  well  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  generosity  and  liberality,  sufficient  for  the  train- 
ing and  the  education  of  the  thousands  of  the  best  youth 
of  the  land  who  are  to  mould  the  course  of  the  State, 
speed  its  progress  and  aid  its  advancement. 

No  Regent  has  a  right  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
unnecessary  personal  pecuniary  profit  while  his  duty  to 
the  thousands  of  the  best  youth  of  this  State  requires 
him  to  see  that  they  should  not  lack  that  education 
which  safeguards  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

For  this  is  not  an  institution  largely  or  at  all  for  the 
education  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  emphatically  what  I  hope 
it  always  will  be,  a  people's  University,  and  one-third  of 
its  pupils  now  are  absolutely  dependent  on  their  own 
labor  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  University,  while 
few,  very  few,  of  the  students  among  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  are  above  what  is  termed  the  great  middle  class  of 
the  people. 

How  necessary,  how    important    therefore,    and  how 


lucrative  must  be  our  labors  in  this  field.  This  labor  is 
our  duty  and  this  labor  is  far  from  difficult.  The  brief 
experience  of  one  of  your  number  within  the  last  two 
years  proves  that  there  are  many  citizens  in  this  State 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  largely  and  liberally 
for  this  beneficent  purpose;  but  effort  in  that  direction 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  Regent,  it  should  be  the 
work  of  all;  and  it  requires  time,  and  thought,  and 
patience,  and  ability,  which  are  within  the  power  of 
many  members  of  this  body,  but  which  have  not  been 
exercised,  solely  because  the  duty  of  such  effort  was  not 
fully  appreciated. 

And  this  effort  should  be  made  at  once,  not  only  be- 
cause the  University  is  in  actual  need  to  place  it  in  the 
fore  front  of  American  Universities,  but  because  those 
who  are  best  able  to  give,  are  soon  to  pass  away,  leaving 
their  wealth  to  others  who  are  without  the  experience  of 
having  acquired  it,  and  less  mindful  of  the  responsibilities 
of  its  possession. 

Proud  as  may  be  the  position  of  the  man  who  has  or 
influences  wealth — and  such  position  usually  has  accorded 
it  far  more  than  its  just  deserts — both  his  power  and  his 
pride  will  be  vastly  increased  by  his  consciousness  of 
well-doing  and  by  the  praise  and  gratitude  not  alone  of 
the  few  so  dear  to  him  at  home,  but  of  the  multitudes  of 
people  in  confines  wider  than  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
who  will  chorus  the  anthem  of  his  praise  for  well-doing 
in  the  majestic  strain  of  a  grateful  people,  who  will  have 
the  best  of  reasons  to  make  honored  and  famed  the  name 
of  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men  and  proves  that  love  by 
spreading  wisdom  among  the  children  of  men. 


WOODWARD  &  CO..    PRI 


